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CAREER EDUCATION: CONSIDERATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


a 
PREFACE 7 


fhe Office of Career Education, USOE, recently published a 

mdnograph entitled “School Counselors And: Career Education” 

_ baded on advice received from practicing school counselors. This set 

«, Of |papers is intended to supplement that monograph with some 
Nad itional thoughts regarding counselors and career education. 

‘\The set of fotr papers contained here stands as clear evidence. of 

importance the Nance of (Career Education attaches to the’ 


ges in role and functions for school counselors. While covering a 
> range of activities, it centers attention on the key importance of 
counselor as a member of the career education “team.” 

e second article addresses directly the problem of finding and 

focusing on an appropriate response-to career education on the part 
of counselor education. While the aufthor’s biases are clearly evident 
in this article, an attempt has been made rang a number of 


kinds of alternative actions cauncelds educators may wish to 
consider. 

dn the third article, an attempt is made ‘to conceptualize 

‘ differences among carcer education, career guidance\and vocational 


view of career education as a “concept’’ may be relative 
acceptable. The paper tries to make it clear that, while\career 
‘ education needs profgssional counselors, it is, in no way, ecitke 
synonym nor a substitute for career guidance. 

The final paper spéaks to counseling in the college and universi 
setting. The general implications fi hange posited in this articl 
hopefully will not keep readers from.considering the specific kinds of \ 
changes proposed for counseling personnel. 


Career Guidance, Career Education, and 
‘Vocational Education 


The Role of Career Counseling and Placement ~ 
in the College and University 


a 
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CAREER EDUCATION: CHALLENGES FOR COUNSELORS 


The counselor is a key y person in the career education concept. 
Thus, the future of career education will obviously be affected by 
the counseling and guidance movement. The degree to which 
counseling and guidance will be affected by career education is neither 
cléar nor obvious. It is the purpose of this paper to provide one view 
of possible challenges for counselor change posed by career educa- 
tion. It will, of course, be up to each counselor to decide whether to 

“accept or reject these challenges. I pose them here because, in my 
opinion, they can no longer be ignored. 

As background for this contention, I refer to wo facts that 
became clear during the summer of 1974 when I! conducted 20 

“‘mini-confgrences” for leading career education practitioners from 
school districts throughout the United ‘tates. Each “mini-confer- 
ence”’ consisted of from #0 to 15 persons‘nominated: by their State 
coordinator of career education as representing the best K-12 career 
education programs in their State. In all, approximately 275 persons 
attended these mini-conferences. Two facts pertinent to this discus- 
sion became apparent. One was that, of persons nominated to attend’ 
these conferences, more came from a guidance background than 
from any other single professional specialty: in Education. The 
second was that,,when conference participants were asked to.name 
factors currently acting to impede career education in the senior high 
school, counselors were ong the most frequently mentioned 
“roadblocks” named. Both facts have implications that~ form: the 
basis fof the challenges | want to present hgre. The fact that they 
may appear to be contradictory simply adds to the challenge. 

Before proceeding, let me state my own personal biases as clearly 
and as forcefully as possible. I believe career education’ is a vehicle 
that can be'‘used to greatly strengthen the status of counselors, the’ 
effectiveness with which counselors function, and the personal. — 
satisfactions that can accrue to practicing school counselors through- - 
out the nation] ‘ - 

As I have worked in career education, various positive potentials 
for change in counselor role and function have become more and 
more obvidus to me. By relating them here, | hope to present a basis 
each counselor can use for deciding whether or not to become 


involved i in caret education. a 


The Significance of “work” in Career Education: Implications for 
Change in Counselor Role and Function 


The concept of work is, in my opinion,-central to conceptualiza- 
tion of the entire: carcer education movement. This concept holds 
several key implications for change in counselor role and function. I 
am well aware of the negative connotations the word “work” holds 
for many counselors-as well as for many others in our society at the 
present: time. Thus, my first task must be -one of presenting a 
definition of “work”? that hopefully will foster more positive 
attitudes, 

“Thanks to my many critics, I have ‘Aienuiewily: tevised the specific 
definition of work that I want to use in career education. My current 
definition is: 

“WORK is conscious effort, he han activities whose primary 
purpose is related to eithes’coping or relaxation, aimed .at 

.. prgducing socially acceptable benefits for oneself. and/or for 

* oneself and others.” : : 
The acs words in that definition are: 

“conscious” - which means that it is chosen by the individual; 
not forced on him or herinvoluntarily (as “‘labor’’ is) 

“effort” - which means that some necessary degree of difficulty 

‘is involved vs : 

“produce’ *~ which means that some clear outcome is sought as a 
result of the effort being expended ‘ 

“socially acceptable benefits” - which means that the outcome 
is one aimed at helping, rather than hurting, those who receive 
the results of the effort being expended 

"Sevexal basic’ concepts are implied in this definition. First, this 
definition of ‘twork” is not limited to the world of paid employ- 
ment. On the contrary, it’obviously includes work done as part of 
one’s leisure time, the work of the volunteer, . the full-time 
inmnelnaken and the student. Second, this definition of “work” 
allows for economic, sociological, and psychological reasons for 
working ‘to exist singly or in some combinatign. Third, while in no 
way denying economic reasons for working, this definition extends 
beyond such reasons to include the basic human need of all human _ 
\ beings to accomplish - to do-to achieve something. To feel that 
. someone needs him or her for something. To know that, because he 

or she lives, the works is, in some way and to some degrade, benefited. 

The. concept of “work,” imphied in thNs definition, is a ver$ 
humanistic one indeed.’ Ag such, it is applicable to all persons, of all 
“ages, in all settings- both within and outside of the formal 
“educational system. Because the concept extends from the pre-school 


> 
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through the retirement years, it is “truly developmental in nature. 
This leads logically to defining “career” as: - 
~“CAREER is the totality of work one does in his or her lifetime.” 
That, to me, is what the word “career”? means in the term ‘‘career 
education.’ You can see why I must insist that. the word “work” is 
central to the basic meaning of career education. It must also be 
obvious. why I reject a view of career education pictured as being 
concerned with “all of life.” 

Several direct implications for change in counselor role and 
function are immediately apparent to those who recognize the 
centrality of work in the conceptualization of career education. 
Perhaps the most-ebvious is the degree to which the concept ofwork 
focus on accomplishment - on performance. The research literature 
of *guidance has, for years, clearly demonstrated that the best 
prediction of future performance is past performance. Yet, in typical 
student appraisal programs, we often seem to have overlooked the 
operational” significance’ of this common research finding. For 
‘example, we know the best single predictor of future grades is past 
grades. Yet, we. continue to value various so-called ‘scholastic ~ 
aptitude” tests more than we do grades. John Holland has demon- 
strated that the best predictor of future vocational activities is to ask 
students about their vocational interests, not measure them with 
interest inventories. This, too, has.had little apparent effect on 
practices. 

_ One of career education’ s tenets is that a person is, to a very large 
degree, a product of his or her past accomplishments and’ experi- 
ences. When we ask an individual “Who are you?” the individual, if 
responding honestly and completely, tells us primarily about his or 
her past accomplishments. True, one often begins answering the 
‘ question by describing his or her characteristics - name, age, physical 
characteristics, interests, anu values. Such descriptions help us 
differentiate one person from another -j.e., they serve as “iden- 
tifiors.”” They do not help us greatly in our attempts to understand 
the person. We predict a person's behavior, to a limited degree, by 
the way in which we combine data concerning the person’s 
~ chanicteristics. We understand another person only through behavy- 
iorial expression’. | submit that the emphasis 6n accomplishments 
which the word “work” brings to career education holds great 
potential for counselor use in better understanding those persons 
counselors seek to serve. 

The generalization | am making is that, in the past, we have put an 
undue emphasis on describing students by their characteristics and a 
relative lack of emphasis on understanding students through their 
behaviorial accomplishments, Career education holds great potential 


for helping counselors correct this imbalance; =~ 
s 


Further, | submit that an emphasis on accomplishment, if carried 
out in a positive fashion, holds great potential for increasing 
meaningful student sclf-understanding. 1 think we fave “spent too” 
much time felling students they are worthwhile and too-little time 
letting students discover their own worth through their sutcessful 
accomplishments. The key word here, of course, ‘is “success.” Our 
guidance literature is heavily burdened with normative approaches to 
increasing student self-understanding- with attempting to help stu- 
dents understand themselves through letting them know how they 
compare with others on some set of norms. The prime approach to 
self-understanding used in career education is one of helping the 
student see what he or she has accomplished not in seeing what he 
or she failed to accomplish. We emphasize success, hot failure. 

. The generalization | am making is that, in the past, we have put an 
undue emphasis on normative comparisons and a relative lack of 
emphasis on demonstrated ‘suecess in our attempts to increase 
student self-understanding. Career education challenges all counselors 
to correct this imbalance. 

Finally, | submit that the emphasis on “work” found in career 
education holds ‘great potential for helping individuals discover a 
personal meaning and meaningfulness of work in their total life-style. 

’ Too often, in the past, counselors have spoken to students about 
“work” ‘only in terms of the world of paid employment. Broader 
lifestyle implications, when discussed in conjunction with occupa- 
tional decisions, have too often failed to consider either the 
desirability or,-in many instances, the necessity many individuals 
have for work during part of their leisure time. This is particule 
tragic for those individuals - and there are many - who find their roles 
in the world of paid employment so dehumanizing that it cduld not 
possibly be called “‘work.”’ Instead, it. must surely be regarded as 
“labor”.- as primarily an involuntary set of activities the individual 
endures in order to gain enough economic benefits so as to find some 
happiness when away from his or her place of paid émployment. 

I submit that those who find themselves in such dehumanizing roles 
in the world of paid employment have no less a human need for work’ 

. than does any other human-being. A discussion of occupational goals 
devoid of discussion of the meaning and meaningfulpess of work in the 
total lifestyle of the individual results in many individuals fipding both 
their paid jobs and tHeir total lifestyle largefy lacking in significant per- 
sonal meaning. That, am afraid, is what has happened much too often. 

The generalization | am making is that, in the past, we have put an 
undue emphasis on work only in the world of paid employment and 
a relative lack of emphasis on/work, as a positive part of an 
individual's leisure time. This, then, is a thigd imbalance that career 
education challenges counselors to correct. C 
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The Significance of Action in Career Education: Implications for 
Change In Counselor Role and Function 


Career education is action-centered and experience-oriented. If 
. you have read the career education literature, you must be impressed 
by, the emphasis on such expressions as “hands on,” “work ex- 
perience, “field. trips.”)and “work study.” Its emphasis on the 
project approach and on a general “learning-by-doing” emphasis has 
reminded many of the philosophy and the recommendations made 
many years ago by John Dewey. Inso far as this portion of career 
education is concerned, there is justification for the analogy. 

This approach seems to ‘have great appeal for the “now” 

“feneration of students. Rather than talking about the future in 
abstract terms, they are experiencing what it-would be like if, as 
adults, they were to engage in various forms of work. Because of the 
implications such activities hold both for increasing student self- 
understanding and for decision making, it would seem worthwhile 
for counselors to consider becoming actively involved in helping 
students gain such e experiences. PerhapS it is time; as one student said 
to me, for counselors to “spend less time giving me sympathy and 
more time giving me help.” 

If counselors were to: accept this challenge, they would be 
spendjng relatively less time collecting and filing standardized: test 
score data and relatively more time in helping to design and use 
performance evaluation, measures. They would spend less time 
talking with students about their need for part-time work and 

“relatively more time in helping students find it. They would spend 
relatively léss time helping students gain admission to college and 
relatively more time helping students decide what they plan,to do 
after they leave college. That is, going to college would not, for most 
students, be a way of avoiding work but rather a way of preparing 
oneself for work. It would put a purpose in college attendance that, 
at Present, is largely non-e xistent for many of our so-called “college 
bound” students, ; 

I’submit that the action orientation of career education calls Yor 
more “action-oriented” counselors. | further submit that, \if coun- 
selors*were to change in this directign, they would be perceived by 
stydents ina more positive light [1 sking counselors to considér this 
kind of change, Lam simply asking that we.reflect on Maslow’s needs 
structure and consider its implications for change in counselor 
behavior. If we think about this carefully* we may discover that we 
have spent selatively too much time in attempting to meet sthdent 
self-actualization needs and rel lafively too little time meeting their 

ve needs for survival and for security. 
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The Significance of Collaboration in Career Education: Implications 

for Change In Counselor Role and Function 

rs 
A third sbasic emphasis in career education is one®f collaboration 

‘of efforts/bo h within the formal educational system and among that 

system, the Spusiness-labor-industry-professional-governmenl) com- 

munity/ and the home ynd family structure. Much of the rationale e 

and oreanicational struct ire of career education is based on Ahis basic 

pringiple of collaborative - not merely cooperative - effort. It is an 
emphasis that places high value on the total amount af help made 
available to any given individual ‘and a relatively Aow value on 
assigning specific persons or organizations “credit” for such help. 
This ‘emphasis asks those teacherg we call “academic” ‘and those 
we call ‘vocatiorfal” to join together in¢ making education, as 
preparation for work, both a prominent and a permanent goal of all 
who teach and of\all who learn. [t encourages a project approach to 
, teaching that allow seVeral teachers to be involved in a single.project. 
It. encourages the use of resource persons from the business-labor- 
, Industry- professional-government community in the classroom. It 
* encourages the active involvement of parents in exposing youth to 
work values, to teaching good work habits, and invassisting youth in 
career decision making. It urges the classroom teacher to discuss the 
career implications of subject matter and to help students explore 
both the nature of various kinds of work and student aptitude for 
such work as regular classroom activities. In short, the career 
education movement has proclaimed that career guidance, in its, 
fullest sense, is the proper business and concern of the entire school 
staff, of the business-labor-industry-professional-government com- 
munity, and of the home and family. By doing so, career education 
has denied that career guidance is the exclusive responsibility of the 
counselor, 

Counselors can, of course, choose to react to this ériphiasiee’ ina 
variety of ways. Some way very well react negatively by asserting 
that career guidance is one of ‘the unique roles of the professional 
counselor. Others may react by pointing to the obvious lack of both 
skill and understanding in career guidance present on the part of 
many who work in career, education. Still other counselors may, 
when faced with a career education program, profess to be 
disinterested in career guidance and busy themselves with other kinds 
of activities that they consider to mote properly fit their role. 

I submit that the most appropriate and productive role counselors 
could’ play is to enthusiastically endorse and enter into the 
collaborative efforts of the career education movement. I think 
counselors should: be actively seckingyto help teachefs discover and 
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infuse career implications of their subject matter into the teaching- 
: learning process. T think counselors should be active participants in 
establishing apd engaging in collaborative telationships with per- 
sons from the business-labor-industry-professional-government com- 
munity. | think counselors should seek to actively involve parents in 
the career decision making process, In short, | think counselors will 
gain most if, instead of proclaimipg career guidance/as their “unique” 
role, they share their expertisegin ‘career guidayice with all others 
involved in the career education program. Counselors will, ‘in my 


\ opinion, gain more status and acceptance by sharing their expertise 
\ than by “hoarding” it. 
\% This would, of course, demand that counselors give a higher 


~ \\ priority to career guidance than many new do, If this happens, | 

\ submit that both students and parents will be happier with 

‘ceontiestors than many now are. It would demand that counselors 

Spend relatively less ‘time in their offices and relatively more time 
working directly. with teachers. If this happens, I submit that 
counselors would be better accepted as members of the school staff. 
It would demand that counselors spend relatively more time outside 
the school building interacting with both parents and with members 
of the business-labor-industry-professional-government community. 
If this happens, Lsubmit that students will, in the long run, receive 
more and better career guidance than if the counselor tries to be the 
primary person helping students in this area. Finally, | submit that 
the need for elementary school counselors will become clearer to 
school, boards everywhere and that the number of such counselors 
will increase. 

: “In short, I view career education’s call for a collaborative emphasis 
as one holding high potential for increasing both the acceptability 
arid the effectiveness of the professional counselor. I do not see 

negative results for the guidance movement if, this diréction is 

followed. . : not 


Concluding Remarks 


: This presentation has been purposely limited to challenges for 
‘ future change that ‘the career education movement  ppses for 
counselors. [It seems mandatory to conclude by concentrating briefly 
on the appropriateness of such a limitation at this time. 

To those who would prefer to wait, in discussing counselor role, 
until we know for sure whether or not the career education 
movement is going to survive, | say that, by the time that answer is 
known, it will be too late. | do not know if the career education 
movement can survive without the active involvement and commit- 
ment of the counseling and guidance profession. | do know that, if it 
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survives without that involvement, it ‘will be because it has been 
forced, by necessity, to fitd other kinds of personnel to do what we 
- are now dsking counselors to do. The long-run Hppiioations here are 
obvious. E 
‘To those who would try to proclaim that career guidance i is part of 
the unique role and function of the counselors, I say they are living. 
in’ the past, and,: professionally, are, already dead. The, days of 
educational isolationism are, in my opinion, -gone forever. ‘Relation- 
“ships between educatiom and the larger society become closer‘each 
‘year. We have reached a point when we must abandon the false 
~ assumption-that the best way to ready students for the real world is 
to lock them up inside a school building and keep them away from 
that world. It is, to me, not a question of whether or not the 
counselor,,mt&t become ‘involved. in activities outside the school. 


Rather, the question is one of the -kinds of activities in which .the : 


counselor will be involved. In my opinion, career education is the 
most viable-aption now available to school counselors. 

To those cotinselors who may be inclined to claim the career 
education movement's their own, I say they lave missed the basic 
paint of collaboration inherent.in the career educatian concept. 

_ True, viewed asa process consisting of career awareness, exploration, 
ecision’ naking, _repadtion, entry, and progression, career educa 
ue on guidance“have much in common. When yiewed as a 
cha ram effort, they do not. Career development, like 
“vocational, Mgt tion, .is properly viewed’ as ong programmatic 
Mas . compon' ipl of ca ‘er education. Career education is,no more a simple 
extension of what, .in. the past, has been known as career develop- 
ment than itis of what has been known’as vocational education. ; 

Fo.thase who profess no interest in either career guidance or in 
career education; I say. they should study carefully .reactions of 

= students, parents, and the general, public to gecent public opinion 
polls“concerned with both couriselors and with career education. In 

“ my opinion, : these polls are clearly supporting ’ both the career 
education Fhovement and ‘the? counselor’s deep involvement in that 
movemer{t..While, of course; stich fiolls are no suitable substitute for 
professiopal decisions made. by CoMmgiors it: seems to-me unwise to 
ignore them. —~_ 

The career education: ‘movemf€nt, arid, the guidance movement, are 
both faced with crucial decisions regarding. future directions. It seems 
‘to me. Ait bottr fave much to gant by joining forces. | hope that it 
seems that’ way to some:ot you. 


CAREER EDUCATION AND COUNSELOR, EDUCATION 


The citron national emphasis on education and work is gaining in 
strength each year. In a generic sense, that emphasis has been 
organized and operates under the term “career education.” One of 
the outgrowths: of this emphasis has been a nationwide call, on the’ 
part of diverse segments of the total population, for an increased 
emphasis on -career guidance, counseling, placement, and followup. 
This call is reflected in a variety of public opinion polls, in’studies 
and surveys critical of current counselor practices, and in the 
Congress. It is a call that no conscientious counselor educator or 
supervisor can afford to ignore. 
‘There seems little doubt, but that strong pressures - with or 
without new Federal legislation—will continue to grow aimed at 
increasing the emphasis on career guidance in counselor education 
programs and in counselor role and function. If some version of 
APGA's bill entitled “The Career Guidance and Counseling Act of 
1975” becomes law,:it can be predicted that the response of both 
counselor educators and supervisors of counselors will be both 
immediate and highly positive—i.e., from the beginning, our move- 
ment has been shaped and has shifted in response to Federal 
legislation. (Hoyt, 1974.) If such legislation is not forthcoming, 
debate regarding the proper response to this call for an increased 
» emphasis on career guidance and counseling will probably continue . 
within the personnel and guidance movement. 

My purpose here is not to argue the merits nor the appropriateness 
of the call for ‘an increased emphasis on career guidance and 
counseling. For my part; I am firmly convinced this emphasis is 
much needed and long overdue in counselor education programs for , 
counselors who will work in a wide variety of settings - including 
elementary and secondary schools, community colleges, post high” 
school occupational education institutions, four-year colleges and 
universities, employment service, vocational rehabilitation, veteran’ 
administration, and community cotnseling settings. This should 
surprise no one who knows me even slightly. That is, my position/on 
this question has, | hope, been both clear and consistent now/for 
more than twenty years. ye 

Today, I want to discuss an equally. tinpoitant controversy — 
namely, the relationships between career guidance and career 
education. There are some who, consciously, or unconsciously, seem 
intent on creating a collision course between career guidance and 
career education. Unless this‘is checked, both the. career guidance 
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and the career education «movements will be damaged. More 
important, persons to be served by both movements will suffer. The 
time has come to face this problem and to seek a resolution that will 
avoid the collision\ Hopefully, these remarks may serve as a positive 
contribution towardthat goal. / 

The hard questioMs that must be answered include: (1) what 
differences in meaning xist between the terms “career guidance” 
and ‘‘career.education’”? (2) Should counselors seek to become 
“career education coordinators”? and (3) If counselors and career 
education coprdinators are two different “animals,”. how should they 
relate to each other? In posing these questions, I make-no pretense 
that | know howto answer any of them, I am saying only that these 
questions must be answered—and soon. Because of the urgency and 
importance of obtaining such answers, I want to devote the 
remainder of this presentation to a brief discussion of these three 
questions. My uncertainties and the personal dilemmas I am now 
facing with respect to each should be made clear through this 
discussion. ’ 


“Career Guidance” and ‘‘Career Education”: Similarities and 
4 


The similarities between ‘career guidance” and ‘career education” 
are obvious and require only brief mention. First, both express 
concern for helping all persons, of all ages, in all settings, recognize- 
and capitalize on relationships between educatign and work—both 
paid and unpaid work —that exist in our society. Thus, they share a 
common ygeneric goal. Second,) both embrace a developmental 
philosophy that recognizes career development as, part- of human 
growth and \development and work values as part of one’s total 
system of personal values. Thus, they have a common basis in 
philosophy. 

Third, and most important, both have, in many ways, . been 


" organized and discussed using, as a framework, the process of career 


development: Such words as career awareness, career motivation, 
career explosation, career decision making, career preparation, career 


entry, career progression, and career maintenance are clearly appro- 


priate for use and are used whether one speaks about ‘‘career 
guidance” or about “career education.” Those who would argue 
Otherwise are; in/my opinion, playing a senseless game of “‘educa- 
tional. turfsmanship” which, in these times, can neither be defended 
nor operationalized in practice. Thus, both “‘career guidance” and 
{career education” havea common basis on’ their emphasis on the 
career development process. 
15 
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The differences are more difficult to discern. As of now, ] see 
them as three-in number, First, in nty opinion, career education is 
best thought of as a concept while career guidance is best thought of 
as a service. | have written about this in some detail elsewhere. 
(Hoyt, 1974, b.) The basic point I have tried to make is that career 


education is best thought of asa concept to be infused throughouta.--— 


wide variety of programs and services both within and outside of the 
formal educational system. It is not properly thought of as a separate 
program or service to be added on to others that currently exist. 
Career guidance, en the ae hand, must be thought of as a service 
to individuals that demands a clear organisational: ‘identity and the 
effective presence of a clearly identified body of .professional 
specialists. In this sense,, career education can be thought of as a 
concept that demands, among other things, the presence of profes- 
sional career guidance specialists for its effective implementation. 
Thus, one difference is that which exists betwegn a contept and a_ 
service. 

A second basic difference is evident in operational philosophy _ 
required for recognition, effectiveness, survival, and growth. Career 
education, as a concept, is based on the collaborative involvement of 
the entire formal educational system, tHe business-labor-industry- 
professional-government community, and the home and family 
structure. It urges the active involvement of a wide variety of - 
persohnel from all three’ of these segments of society. Its effective- 
ness if measured by the total amount of help an individual receives, ~ 
not gn Who receives credit for helping. The career guidance , 
movément, on_the other hand, has, for the last fifteen years, devoted 
a bi sr amount of energy to identifying and emphasizing the 
unique role and function of the professional counselor: The career 
education movement must continue to emphasize collaboration if it 
is to be effective and to flourish. The career guidance movement 
must gontinue to,emphasize the need for professionally prepared 
counselors if it is to be effective and to flourish. This, then.“is a 
second difference. 

- Third, and by far the Most important difference, is that career 
education, as a concept, is equally dependent on both the career 
development process and on the‘teaching-learning process as ‘a means 

. of organizing its implementation efforts. Career guidance, on the 
other hand, is very largely rooted in only one of these processes - 
namely, that of career development. A$ a concept that aims to be - 

; infused throughout the-entire educational system, career education 

will) be evaluated, first of all, on the’basis of its effectiveness as a 

vehicle for improving. educational productivity as measured by 
academic achievement. A~-major thrust-.and emphasis of career 
education is that of reducing worker alienation in the classrooni on 
% * & 
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the part of both students and teachers. aleasiiy strong emphasis is 
placed on the need for expanding both the variety and nature of 
educational opportunities available to students. While career guid- 
ance personnel have, in many- instances, expressed interest in these 
matters, they -have not been consideréd part of either the profes- 
sional preparation pattern or the job function of most professional 
counselors. They are of major importance to career education. 


The Counselor ; As a Career Education Coordinator 


The collaborative emphasis of career education would be sabo- 
taged.. and. destroyed were career education se en to become a 
separate specialty or department to be added to al currently existing 
specialties in Education. Instead, its only hope is a continued interest 
and inyolvement of a wide variety of persons from beth within and 
outside of Education. The trouble is, of course, that a concept that is _ 
supposedly a concern of everyone will become an action commit- 
ment of almost nong unless some individual acts as a catalyst—a 
“ramrod’’—to spur individual efforts, It seems inevitable to me that 
- some persons carrying some such title as “‘career education coordi- 
nator” will be required for the effective implementation of the career 
education concept. 

The questipn to-be faced here is whether or not, in the public 
schools, the professional counselor should seck to play the role ‘of 
career education coordinator. The-problem is too complicated to be 
, fully discussed here, but ‘too important ‘to be ignored. Four 
alternatives appear to.be available for consideration at the present 
time. Please do not attach any implied preference by the order in 
which I discuss them here. 

One available alternative’ would be for the caféer guidance 
‘movement to ignore the career education concept and concentrate, 
instead, on building up expertise and professional personnel for only 
the, career guidance function. Obviously, there is much building of 
this nature required at the present time. It could be argued that the 
best way career guidance could serve career education would be to 
concentrate its primary attention on providing comprehensive and 
expert career development services to students of all ages in all kinds 
of educational settings, It could easily be argued that, if the 
counselor seeks to spread: her,or his‘preparation and job functions 
across the entire spectrum of career education, the net result may be 
a dilution in quality and effectiveness of thaf essential part of career 
education known as career guidance and counseling. / 

A second alternative would be for career guidance #pécialists to 
claim that they are today’s most logical choices to sefve as career 
education coordinators for a school system. It could easy be argued 


that the career development expertise of the counselor is essential to 
share with all others who function in career education. With 
counselors now present in most schools, it would be quick gnd easy 
for such counselors to be named as career education coordinators. 
Similarly, m&ny career guidanee personnel would argue that there is 

“To major area of career education—including its collaborative 
eniphasis and its emphasis on the teaching-learning process—that fas 
not been of interest and concern to career guidance specialists fo 
years. Such persons could logically argue and defend a position that 
holds that, among all professionals currently employed in formal 
Education, the counselor could most easily be re-educated so as to 
assume a position as career education coordinator. 

‘For this argument to prevail, two major changes would have to 
occur. First, counselor education programs would have to undergo 
major overhaul. Second, the number of professional career guidance 
personnel would have to be greatly /increased at every level of 
Education—from the elementary school through the college and 
university system. That is, the career guidance service would still 
have to be performed and made available to individuals. Professionab 
career guidance personnel simply could not expand their functions to 
cover the entire spectrum of ‘career education and still meet career 
“guidance needs of individuals unless the number of career guidance 
specialists were greatly increased. If these two conditions could be 
met, this is an alternative worth considering. ; 

A third alternative would be to think of the “caréer education 
coordinator” as one who is prepared and who operates at the 
support, technician, or paraprofessional level. Such an ajternative 
would be very consistent with a view that holds career edutation as a 
concept that seeks the active involvement of everyone, not the 
replacement of anyone. It* Would allow the career education — 
coordinator to serve as a resource for bringing persons from various 
parts of society together, to. gather and supply information, 
materials, and referral sources to all who work in career education, 
and to perform the clerical and administrative tasks essential for 
operation of a career education effort. It would serve to re-enforce 
and emphasize the importance to career education of all educational 
specialties as Well as those available in the broader community. At 
the same time, it Would haverthe disadvantage of never allowing the 
whole effort to be anything more than the sum of its separate parts. 

Finally, a fourth alternative would be to make the ‘career 
education cgordinator” a kind of “super-professional” with expertise 
‘in career development, curriculum, the teaching-learning process, the 
free enterprise system, vocational education, work experience, 
and the sociology of ,the family - plus more. Such a person would 
havé to be prepared at the advanced graduate school level and would 
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gigally be employed dba high administrative spot in the educational 
syste.) The preparation program: would ‘obvibusly have to be 
multi-disciplinary in nature and include extensive practicum and/or 
; ieecnaio Me enaes iy the broader community outside of Educa- 
tion. Such a person would have the obvious advantages of being gble 
to spot where weaknesses existed in thestotakcareer education effort, 
of providing professional assistance to those in need of improvement, 
and of serving as a recognized professional leader for the collabora- 
tiveefforts of career education. The viabjlity of this arrangement 
* would, gf course, depend on placing this 2 in such a high level 
in the organization that she or he could, in,no way, be seen as a 
substitute fgr any professional at the operational level. The obvious 
major disadvantage of this alternative is Brg present, there are not 

( 


funds available to either prepare or to employ such individuals. 
aay 


How Should Counselors Relate with Career Education? " 


Since none of these four alternatives is, as of today, funded at a 
level that would allow it to be effectively implemented, it would 
seem that there is some point in making a few suggestions regarding 
how career guidance personngl! might most effectively relate with the 
\career education movement.as’ it currently éxists, My’ biases can 
‘perhaps best be summarized by a series of short “Do's and Dont’s” 
statements. fF present them here, ‘not as absolute truths, but only to 
illustrate my current position. ‘ os 


|. DO think and decide about the four alternatives | have outlined 
here. If one appeals to you, work hard to implement it. If none is 
acceptable to you, think up a better one for yourself. 

DON’T ignore the career education movement. {t is here and it 
is expanding rapidly. [t is. in many ways, similar in nature to career 
guidance. It needs and deserves your careful study and thoughts. 

3, DO recognize and seck to implement the*many ways in which 
full implementation of the career-education concept calls for change 
“both in counselor educution programs and in counselor practice. « 
These changes can and should come about whether or not any 
_ further legislation is enacted by the Congress for either career 

ats or for career education. (Hoyt, 1974 ¢.) 

DON'T be discouraged by the\ fact that career guidance 
niente but one educational specialty with which career education 
secks a mutually dependent relationship. The fact that career 
education's concerns extend beyond carter guidance in no way 

‘ os means that they do not include career guidance ina key and crucial 
manner, \ 
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5. DO recognize why career education is vitally concerned with 
the classroom teacher, with expanding learning alternatives available 
to Students, with’ the personal meaningfulness of work in the total 
lifes@@e of aNadivivals and with ridding formal education of an 
isolationist attitudes These are ‘concerns that we hope all profes- 
sionals in education imcluding those in career guidance—will share 
with each other. — . 

6. DON'T adopt a self-serving stahice in planning the future of 
career guidance. If our movement stands for anything, it seems to me 
it stands for a primary commitment to those we seck to serve not ‘te 
the career guidance movement itself. | hate been saying this for 
years. | hope that, someday, most educators will know what I mean. 


It should be apparent: that I have spoken here more out of 
ignorance than out of knowledge. I freely admit that | am much 
more aware of the questions we face than of the answers to those 
questions. We can andywe will find appropriate answers to each of 
these questions. To:do so will demand that we all be willing to think 
independently, communicate openly, and work collaboratively to do 
what seems right. | hope these remarks may serve as one contribution 
toward that effort. : ; 
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CAREER GUIDANCE, CAREER EDUCATION, AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


About: ten years ago, I recall speaking to the Ijnois Guidance and 
PersonngF' Association on a topic entitled “SS Needs of Counselors.” 
So far as 4 know, that speech was never published and I have no 
copies of it. The two kinds of counselor “SS needs’ I identified 
were, as | remember them, “Security and Status” as opposed to a 
second I called “Service to Students.” The basic question I raised pas 
“which of these two kinds of SS ‘needs is in first place?” Now, ten 
ygars later, | find the question still appropriate even though ‘the 
current concerns behind it have changed somewhat. 

At the time of the Illinois speech, I was primarily concerned about 
the disproportionate amount of time counselors were devoting in 
efforts to meet the guidance needs of college-bound students. My 
major effort was a plea to give equal attention and to develop equal 
expertise in meeting the guidance needs of the vast majority of 
students—those who will never attain the baccalaureate degree. 
Formation of the Guidance Division of the American Vocational 


- Association in 1969 stands as clear evidence that I was not alone in 


this concern. The -basi¢c justification for this AVA Division, when 
considered in light of APGA and all of its national Divisions, is the 
potential the Guidance Division of AVA has for assuring that the 
gyidance ‘needs of students and prospective students of vocational 
education will be met. These students needs brought us together and 
should keep us together. 

Enactment and implementation of Part D, Vocational Education 

‘Amendments of 1968, with its emphasis on career’ guidance 
beginning in the elementary school, has served as a primary source of 
Federal funding for initial demonstration efforts in career education. 
Initial. conceptualization concept—particularly those of Dr. Gene 
Bottoms and Of Dr.-Edwin Herr -are recognized and emphasized by 
Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr. in his new book, Career-Education. The 

“record is clear on this point. ' 

Now, in 1974, we find Career Education a part of the law of the 
land and career education efforts underway in almost one third of all 
school districts in the United States. We find a simultaneous national 
interest and concern for improving the quality of both- career ° 
guidance and of vocational education, | submit that causal, not 
incidental, relationships exist here. The career education movement, 


“with its emphasis on education as preparation for work, has found 


erithusiasti¢ flational acceptance ‘because it speaks to a real need. of 
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. almost all citizens. Yet, the delivery. df effective career education is / 
directly dependent on our ability to strengthen greatly both career 
guidance and programs of vogational education. Unless this is 
recognized, career education will never work, 

Today, we find ourselves right back to, the same question I raised 
with Illinois counselors ten years ago; namely, is oyr primary concern 
one of ‘building security and status for ourselves or providing services 
to students? [| submit that those who, today, are asking the question 
“How can we promote and develop career guidance?” or “How can 
we promote and develop vocational education?” or ‘How can we 
promote and develop career education?” are all asking questions that 
can and: will often be interpreted to be in the realm of “‘status and 
“security” questions. It is only when we are willing to make, as our ~ 
primary question, “What student needs exist and what contributions 
can we make to meeting such needs?” that a “services to stugents” 

_emphasis will emerge. It is my deepest personal and professional 

» belief that, whenever and to whatever extent we put our own needs 
above those of students, we have lost our basic feason for being and 
the justification of our professional existence. 

Let us, then, try to think about students and their needs rather 

than about ourselves and our needs. | am firmly convinced that, if we 
do so, we will get and deserve credit for ourselves. I am equally 
convinced that, if we fai] to do so. we will receive, and deserve, 
continued criticism. 
_ When I ask myself “what do our students need?” it seems to me 
that they need career education to operate as a concept, career 
gtiidance to operate as a service, and vocational education to operate 
as a program. 1 make no claim that my thoughts on these matters are 
correct, but only that they exist. | would like to devote the 
remainder of this presentation to sharing these thoughts with you. 


Career feucation As. A Concept 


. There are two basic students needs in our culture that combine to 

_¥ form the rationale for career education. The first is the need, on the 
part of all students, to recognize and capitalize on the increasingly 
closg relationship between education and work that exist now and 
will exist in the future. The second Is the need for work to become a 
more meaningful part of the total lifestyle of the individual. _ 

Career education sceks to meet these student needs through a 
combination of both integrative and collaborative efforts. We seck 
integration, within the formal system of education in order that 
Education, as preparation for work,’ will become both a prominent 
and a permanent qual of all who teach and of all who learn at evety 
level of education. Further, we seek collaboration, in meeting these 


. / 
student needs, among the formal system QW Education, the bscttieear® 
labor-industry-government-professional community, and the -home 
and family structure. In all such efforts, the emphasis is on how 
much help accrues to the student, not on who gets credit for helping. 

The key to success of career education is recognition that a wide 
variety of persons -students, teachers, counselors, administrators, 
parents, businessmen, labor union thembers, church workers, and 
government workers -have responsibilities to assume and roles to 
play if career education is to meet the two basic student needs 
identified here. While maintaining their primary roles, the infusion of 
career education efforts makes all such persons “career educators.” 
That is why, for example, we say both career guidance and 
vocational education are key components of career education. True, 
a career education coordinator is needed as a “ramrod,” but the key 
help to students is provided by “career educators,” both within and 
outside of the formal educational system. . 

The crucial and critical costs of career education are measured in 
time, effort, and commitment much more than tBey are in dollars. It 
depends on the expertise and dedication of everyone, not the 
replacement of anyone. It is a concept that demands the presence of 
pregrams and the provisions of a wide variety of services. But, by 
itself, career education is not properly viewed as either a program or 
as a service —as something to compete with, substitute for, or replace 
any program or service that now exists. Rather, it is best seen as a 
unifying force that provides a centrality of purpose around which a 
wide variety of persons can rally and work together in mecting these 
two crucial student needs. 


* . 


Career Guidance As A Service 


A democratic society i§ ‘rooted in the opportunity for free and 
informed choices of its citizens. It is the basic student need for 
freedom of choice, coupled with the need for systematic assistance in 
reasoned decisionmaking, that combine to form the rationale for 
career guidance. The career guidance movement is rooted in the 
psychology of career development, the sociology of work in our 
culture, and the economic necessity of work for the survival of our 
system of government. It combines assistance in decisionmaking 
with assistance in implementing decisions that persons have made. 
The provision of information about both the individual and about 
opportunities available to the*individual is a critical part of the base 
of career guidance. Equally critical is the provision of expertise and 
assistance in the caréer decisionmaking process. Career guidance has 
a solid substantive base of knowledge and expertise. Those who 
acquire expertise in this field, while carrying a variety of titles, are 
generically, included in the professional family of counselors. 
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Conceptually, career guidance and career education have much in 
common, That is, both are concerned with all students at all levels of . 
education and in all educational settings. Both are rooted, methodo- 
logically, in the career development process. Both are develop- 
mentally oriented with concerns that extend from the pre-school 
through the retirement years, Both depend, for their success, on 
involvement and assistance from a great variety of persons from a 
number of disciplines and in a number of-kinds of settings, There is, 
however, one essential difference which, if recognized es career 
guidance be regarded as a service and career education as a concept. 
The difference lies in the absolute necessity for career guidance 
specialists to ‘interact with and provide direct assistance to persons in ” 
an individual and/or group relationship. While, to be sure, the total 
career guidance process is dependent on the efforts of many parts of 
society, career guidance must, above allpelse, be dedicated to 
providing direct assistance to- students by persons with some 
expertise i this field. A career education coordinator is charged with 
encouraging and coordinating the efforts of mayan and 
segments of. society, but not with providing direct/ programmatic 
assistance to individuals. That is why career education is a concept. A 

> career guidance specialist, while also counting on assistance from 

many others, knows that part of her or his job is providing direct 
professional assistance to students in making and implementing 
career decisions. That is why career guidance is a service. 

It is because of the need to provide direct assistanée to students 
that there will always be a bigger need for career guidance specialists 
than for career education coordinators: Career education ‘coordi- 
nators’ if succesMul, will increase greatly the need for career guidance 
specialists. Career guidance specialist, if properly prepared and 
professionally assigned, will be ¢rucial persons in the successful 
implementation of the career education concept. Career education 
and career guidance need each other, but they are not the same 
thing. One is a concept while the other is a service. The essential 
difference lies in the necessity for providing direct assistance to 
students, At least this Is the way it seems to me at the present time. 


Vocational Education As A Program 


In the field of Education, the word “program” properly implies 
the concept of instruction—the vehicle of the teaching-learning 
process—and a body of knowledge and skills which hopefully will be 
sought by students. Educational “programs” are organized. into 
curriculums, courses, and instructional activities. They depend on the 
teacher-student relationship for success. They demand a number of 
instructional staff members, building space, and instructional tools, 
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equipment, and materials. They are, without doubt, the most 
expensive (in terms of dollar investinent) part of Education. With 
this description, it should be apparent why I do not wish to view 
either carcer education or career guidance as educational progrilgys. It 
should be equally apparent why vocational education is an educa- 
tional program. . 

The basic student-w@ds to be met by vocational education“are, it 
seems to me, two in number. The first is the need to acquire general 
career skiJls that will enable students to adapt to and_be adaptable in 
a very rapidly changing occupational society. The second is the need 
to provide students with sets of job specific skills that will enable 
them to successfully make the transition from the world of schooling 
to the wogld of paid employment. While, in a carcer education sense, 
these basic student needs are ones of all students and so 
responsibilitics of all educators, vocational education has chosen to 
assume special responsibility for helping those students who do not 
plan to graduate from a four year Gollege or university meet these 
needs, Since this, at present, is estimated. to constitute approximately 
80% of all secondary school students; it is clear that vocational ~ 
education has large and growing tesponsibilities to meet. Vocational 
education has suffered for years because of a false societal worship of 
the value of a college degree. Our total socéegy has, and continues, to 
suffer much more because of its failure to provide adequate support, 
and recognition to vocational education. It will do career education 
no good to help students want to work unless the educational system 
changes in ways that will enable students to acquire the vocational 
skills necessary foréwork in these,times. 1t will do career guidance no 
good to help students in the decisionmaking process so long as an 
adequate variety of vocational education decisions remain unavail- 
able to most students. The rationale for and the future of both career 
education and of, career guidance are, it seems to me, directly 
dependent on our success in improving the qualhity, variety, and levels 
of vocational education. available to both youths and ‘adults 
throughout the nation. . : 

Because of the need for expensive equipment, enlarged areas for 
classroom instruction, and the absolute necessity for closer teacher- 
student relationships: vocational education does cost more than 
many other kinds,of instructional programs. For years the general 
public, including fany professional educators, have been: stingy in , 
their support of vocational education and generous in their criti- , 
cisms. Both career education and career guidance are currently 
experiencing some success in their efforts to reverse this situation 
and to gain more support for vocational education. We must all, it 
seems to me, recognize that vocational education is a program that is 

-crucial to the success of career guidance as a service and to the 
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success of career education as a concept. To whatever extent career 
guidance and career education’ lose sight of this basic fact, both will 
be unsuccessful in meeting student needs, 7 


The Price to Pay 


I have spoken here about a combination of six student needs that 


“are crying to be met. These include the need to: 


1. Recognize and capitalize on the increasingly close relationships 
between education . that exist now and will exist in the 


fujure. 
2. Allow the need 
the total lifestyle of th 
3. Protect freedom 6&% 
4. Provide systematidgs 
making. - 


thdividual, 
iY for the*individual. % 
rofessional dssistance in eareer decision 


work ‘to eK more meaningful part of 


5. Acquire general career skills meeded for dareer athaptability. 
6. Acquire Lae of jdb. specific skills that can bé used in making a 


successful transition from the ‘world. of schooling to the world.of: , 
paid,employment. * | ; f 
It is my firm and clear belief that we will meet each/of these needs 


*, best by keeping all six in‘mind and as high priority items on our indi- 


vidual professional agendas. I am equally convinced that, to the extent 
atly of us attempt to meet any one of these needs \at the expense 
of aity other, our students will have lost, not gained; \by the action. 
At the present time, | am seeing two kinds of activities going on, 
both of wi [consider negative, for those who-Seek to serve 
students. The fyst, and of least importance, is a matter of semantics. 
I cannot believe that, we are being helpful to students when some of 
us use the term “career education,”” others use \the term “career 
development education,” and still others use.the jterm “life career 
development” when we all mean éssentially the same thing. We have 
plenty of “enemies” in various parts of society. For those of us*who 
share ‘the same beliefs and the same goals to argue or bicker among 
ourselves seems, to say the least, counterproductiye to.me: I think 
there are basic and essential differences to emphasize between ‘“‘ca- 
reer education” and “career guidance” and have tried to indicate the 
basic differences here. We don’t need to create differences that don’t 
exist. 

The second kind of activity that currently worries me is, I guess, 
perhaps best described as that.of “turfsmanship,” It is reflected in 
those who ask such questions as “Is your field a part of mine or is_ 
my field a part of yours?” or “How much moriey will] get and how 
much will you get?” ‘or ‘Will I be in charge or will you?” To me, 
those’ who -persist in asking such questions and worshipping, as “SS , 
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“ _needs,”* those that I eee as “Security and Status” much 
more than they are “Service to Students.”’ That, | think,-is most 
unfortunate. a 

My plea is simple and. straightforward. I ask that all of us + those in 
career education, those in career guidance, and those in vocational 
education join together in a common concern and ‘a cooperative 
effort to meet the six kinds of basic student needs I have outlined 
here. If we can all view career education as a concept, career 
guidance as a service, and vocational education as a program and, 
further, if all of us will recognize and acknowledge how greatly we 
need each other, we will all be more successful in meeting these 
student needs. Afterall, isn’t that why-we exist? 


THE ROLE OF CAREER COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT IN 
THE COLLEGE AND ial ald . 


, These remarks are intended to serve as a ‘i of canitriseitvely 
critical generalizations. regarding -the present, as, opposed to the 
needed, role of career counseling and placement, in college and 
university settings. In general, generalizations -regarding campus 
conditions are. easily refuted by specific examples. [ will welcome 
refutation by those supplying such examples. That is, these remarks 
are built around a general “if the shoe fits, wear it” philosophy, | 
have a strong feeligg that the “shoe” to be pictured here may “fit” a 
large number of colleges and universities in spite of the fact that its 
design may have little initial appeal, * ~ 

This presentation is divided into three parts, First, I will briefly 
discuss the goal of education, as preparation for work, in terms of its 
appropriateness for American higher’ educatian_in these times. 
Second, | will make a series of highly critical comments regarding the 
current status of career counseling and pJacement in college and 
university settings, Finally, I will outline a series of suggestions for 
change that seem, to me, to be needed, The basis for these remarks 
rests simply.on my own background of knowledge, experiences, and ~ 
beliefs. I have purposely avoided citing any’ statistics. or research 
studies in order to emphasize the Ru pee bias ‘inherent.in 
these remarks. 


Education As Preparation ier Work; A aie! of oiwision 
Higher Education 


This audience should need no reminder that higher education in 

America, with its emphasis on preparing persons for the ministry, 

“began, with a strong commitment to the, goal of education as 
preparation for work,,It_is equally.obviaus-that;-over-the-years;the--~ 

~eeeoals of ‘American higher education’ have broadened ,tq include 

preparation for living, rather than only preparation for making a 

.living-ie.,, for work in the world of paid employment, This 
broadening of goals is, in my opinion, laudatory, {t becomes.subject— 

' to criticism only “when educatipn, as preparation ‘for work, is 

eliminated from or given a very low priority among the goals of 

eAmerican higher education, 

I have no objections to those who hold that the prime goal: of 
American higher education is to teach students to think. I only ask 
that we also value teaching students to think about something 
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constructive. | have no objections to those who seek to help college 
‘Students appreciate life and living. | ask only that those who learn to 
‘appreciate life also learn to contribute to making life better for 
others. I have no objections to those who seek to help college 
students enjoy life. I ask only that we give equal attention to helping 
students learn. how to pay for that which they enjoy. In short, I do 
not ask that education, as preparation for work, be regarded as the 
only, nor necessarily the single most important goal of American 
higher education. I ask only that it be regarded as one of the prime 
-goals of our system of higher education. 

In saying this, f am not asking that this goal be accepted or 
emphasized by all institutions of higher education, One of the 
greatest strengths of our system of higher education lies in its 
diversity. That diversity must be ‘preserved and encouraged. If a 
particular college or university does not include education, as 
preparation for work, among its prime goals, | simply ask that it 
make this clear to the students who attend, the parents who pay the 
tuition, and, if appropriate, to the taxpayers ‘who subsidize the 
institution. If, after making this clear, the institution can survive and 
flourish, | would congratulate it and wish it well. 

If,.on the other hand, the institution clearly purports to hold 
education, as preparation for work, among its major goals, then . 
simply ask that it demonstrate its commitment to this goal through 
comprehensive and conscious efforts aimed at attaining it. 

The time is past when the simple existence of a college or 
university can be automatically assumed to represent a commitment 
to education ‘as preparation for work. True, the generalization still 
holds that more education makes one better prepared to find work in 
the world of paid employment - and there is ampte evidence available 
to justify this claim. At the same time, it isincreasingly also true that 
the optimum amount of education required as preparation for work 
varies widely from occupation to occupation—that, in terms of job 
requirements, it. is. possible to, be “over-educated,” as well as 

“under-educated” for a particular job. The boredom of the “over- 
‘educated worker” can_be as big a contributor to worker alienation as 
can the frustration of the “under-educated worker.” 

A- college ‘degree, by itself, is no longer a guarantee of employ- 
ment. Increasingly, employers are looking for persons possessing 

= ‘specific skills-that- acéompany-the degree. This, of course, does not_ 
: a mean that the-degree has lost all its value in the job marketplace 
because this certainly is not the case: lt seems to me that the college 
degree will come to represent’the quality of adaptability that 

_ becomes increasingly important as the rapidity. of occupational 
‘change continues to.increase. As such, it will continue to be valued 
and sought. The quality of adaptability will grow in importance as a 
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necessary ‘condition for employment, but decrease in importance as a 
sufficient condition. The presence of a set of marketable job skills 
‘must, for most individuals, be seen as equally important as a 
prerequisite for successfully entering and competing in. an increas- 
ingly complex service-information-technology oriented occupational 
society. ‘ 
~ As major contributors toward acquisition of adaptability, the role 
and function of the ligeral arts in higher education will, in my 
Opinion, continue to be of major importance in two ways. First, it 
i be important in the world of paid employment. Second, the 
ral arts will be increasingly important as preparation for work in 
which individuals engage representing productie use of leisure time. 
This seems to\ me fo represent an important ‘point,* not-only-in 
emphasizing r importance of the liberal arts as preparation for 
employment, but- also in emphasizing the importance‘ of unpaid 
work, as well ds paid employment, as a means of bringing personal 
meaning and meaningfulness to the lives of individuals. 


Current Con itions in American Higher Education: A Critical View 


this goal seems to have been attained. Further, if this is 
assumed to be an institutional goal, then it seems proper to ask what 
the institution is taking to attain it, That is, the question 
be answered solely in a “‘results’sense—for example, in terms 
of how many graduates found employment upon leaving the campus. 
Rather,-a significant portion of the answer must be phased in terms 
of conditions existing on the campus itself. Unless this is done, 
changing economic and occupational conditions will be substituted 
for institutional accountability in goal attainment, That, I am afraid, 
is exactly what has happened far too often in the past. 
In may opinion, most colleges and universities in America have 
been remiss in accepting and in implementing education, as prepara- 
tion~for-»Work,.-as—a».major...institutional..goal.... Lo. lustrate, MY. ocscomun 
concerns, I would first like to paint the picture as dismally and 
bleakly as possible. | do so in order to illustrate the seriousness of the 
problem rather than to issue a series of blanket indictments. 
Following this, I-would like to take a more, positive view by pointing 
to a number of promising changes that have seemed to emerge in the 
last few years. , 
First, let me state the charges in a negative fashion. In my opinion, 
each of the following conditions has existed and still exists today to 
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a greater extent than is warranted by any’institution that professes to 


‘value the goal of education, as preparation for work: 


1. Too many college freshmen come to campus with no clearcut 
or even tentative occupational goals. They have used the‘decision to 
attend college, not as a means of implementing career decisions, but 
rather as a means of avoiding such decisions. They left high school 
asking the question “Should I go to college or should | go to work?” 
as though going to college was a means of avoiding going to wark. 

The career counseling function has been assigned a low order 
priority on too many campuses. With inadequate assistance available, 
students have chosen career goals based on such extraneous factors as 
whether a given course was taught at 8:00 a.m. or at 10:00 a.m., 
whether a particular professor was consider “hard” or “easy,” or 
how far they had to walk across campus to take a given course, 

3. The placement function, on too many campuses, has received 
an even lower priority and assigned even lower status-than the career 
counseling function. As a result, many placement offices have been 
under staffed, under publicized, and physically located in remote 

tions that are difficult for students to discover, * 

4. Too many professors express little or ‘no interest in what 
students may do with the content being taught. Relationships 


by too many professors. Too many professors appear to have 
adopted a philosophy which holds, in effect, it is none of the 
professor’s business what students may choose to do with the 
content being taught. 

5. Too many: professors spend little or no time talking with 
individual students about career plans. Office hours for individual 
student appointments are often too few to be devoted to anything 
other than immediate course problems. 


6. Too many representatives from business and industry visit, 


college and university campuses primarily for purposes of recruiting 
and selecting job applicants. Many have spent more time complaining 
about the poor job higher education has done in preparing students 


for_the..real..world-of-.work--than-they~have-spent “in collaborative ~ 


efforts designed to help higher education solve the problem. 
7. Work experience and work-study programs, on too many 
campuses, are either non-existent or only token efforts when 


considered as part. of the career decisionmaking~process, More ~ 


college students who hold part-time jobs while attending school do 
so: for purely economic reasons than for reasons related to career 
* exploration’ and career decisionmaking. 

1 make These statements as general charges based on my 
observations and experiences, not. as research conclusions. I have 
tried to stdte each charge in a form susceptible to research in hope 
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“between course content and career decisions are under-emphasized - 


aot aoe renal 


~ensure-high_qualitycareer_counscling_and_ placement on college and __ 


‘ / , 


that such research may be stimulated. For my part, I am sufficiently 
convinced that each charge has stfficient validity. so as to, justify 
some corrective action now. 

Having made this set of charges, I would like to conclude these 
observations regarding the current Scene with some more positively 
based statements. I sense a feeling on college and univérsity campuses 
that our students are much more serious about career decision- 
making today than they were even five years ago. I know that, on 
several campuses, what used to be called the ‘‘placement office” has 
now been renamed the “‘career development center” and functions of 
such ‘offices have -been broadened considerably—even, on some 
campuses, to the extent that students are exposed to such services 
7“during freshman oriehtation activities. I know that college and 
university cooperative education programs are on ‘the increase, 
however slowly, ‘and are much more numerous today than they 
were only a few years ago. I know that the use of the concept of 
“executives in residence” is increasing on college and - university 
campuses. In all. these ways, it seems clear to me that the American 
system of higher education has moved and is continuing to move 
positively toward efforts to meet thé goal of higher education as 
preparation for work. 

Laudable as such trends are, it seems to me that, on most college 
and university campuses, it is still a matter of “too little too late.” As 
a final part of this presentation, I would now like to make a series of 
proposals for change. _ 


Proposals for Change in Career Counseling and Placement in 
Higher Education 


Dwindling venrollments and* économic difficulties are causing 
serious problems for American higher education at the present time. 
In my: opinion, the creation of a comprehensive action program 
emphasizing. relationships between education and) work would do 


-much to turn this situation around. I do not think this can be 


accomplished-simply~by~inereasing -the-num bers-of-career-counselors... 


‘and placement specialists on the campus. The problem is too serious 


and too complex to lend itself to any such simple solution. FA 
Before proceeding to describe the elements I consider desirable to 


university campuses, I feel I must describe three fundamental 
directions for change in higher education which, while essential to 
successful career counseling and placement, go far beyond these 
functions in terms of their implications for higher education. First, it 


, scems ‘to me the time has come for American higher education to 


state its goals and mission in ways that makelear college is not an 
é ¥ 
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* Mpropriate nor desirable choice for everyone. While the need-for 


“some form of postsecondary education is sure to increase, the need 


for college and university graduates has finite limits in today’s 
Occupational society. It seems to me American higher education 
must share the responsibility for making it clear to both youth and 
adults that different kinds of postsecondary institutions exist for 
different purposes. 

Second; | believe the time has come to emphasize both the 
adaptability and the occupational preparation functions of higher 
education as being of equal importance rather than in a competing 


“relationship. Both are essential if the goal of education, as prepara- 


ee as 


tion for work, is to be attained. Top priority, it seems to me, should 
be-placed on-ensuring high quality instruction in alf areas, not in 
emphasizing one function as more basic, more important, or more 
prestigeful than the other. An emphasis on quality instruction is the 
best way of assuring quality of degrees awarded. American higher 
education, it seems to me, owes this assurance of quality both to its 
students and to those who employ its graduates. 

“Third, it is my personal belief that the time has come to abolish 
faculty tenure and to substitute valid due process procedures for use 
‘in decisions to retain and promote faculty members. Faculty tenure 
has, for many years, been held as essential to protect the right.of the 
individual faculty :member to say what she or he believes to be the 
truth along with the freedom to seek for new truths. Such freedoms 
are part of the bedrock of the higher education concept'and must be 
preserved. The tenure system is not the only viable means available 
for protecting such freedom. A true system of due process, under 
which each professor is judged in terms of contributions to teaching, 
reseaych, and service in some mutually agreed combination, would, it 
seemy to me, be infinitely superior to the tenure system in these 
Freedom to do is not freedom to do nothing. Yet, on too 
puses, the professor who has attained tenure seems to have 
forgotten this. | see no way in which higher education can be truly 
accountable to our society in these times unless the tenure system is 


replaced~with~a-due~process’system based’ on performance evalua- 


tions. I say this as one who has held faculty tenure since 1957 and . 
who continues to hold it today. I will be happy to trade my tenure 
for a due process system based on performance evaluation having 
valid and objective indicators. I-think many of my colleagues would 
join me in this plea. 

These three kinds of basic change in American higher education 
will not come easily or quickly. While awaiting their evolution, there 
are anumber of other less traumatic changes that could be instituted, 
each of which holds potential for improving career counseling and 
placement on the college and university campus. To fully describe 
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each would require far more time than remains. Thus, I will limit 
these remarks to a matter of simply identification. 

1. I believe the college admissions, orientation, career counseling, 
and placement functions should be Centralized and coordinated into 
a single tinit. The placement function should begin prior to the time 
the student is admitted on campus. A single campus organization 
dedicated to helping each student answer the questions of (a) Why 
should | attend this institution? (b) What am I readying myself for? 
and (c) How can I capitalize on the education I have received? makes 
very good sense to me. 

2. 1 believe every «college: and university student’ should® be 
encouraged to make career decisions during heft or his college career® 
beginning with the Gdmissions process. The proportion of college 
“students with no decrs major on our campuses today is 

alarmingly high. To offer such encouragement to students’in no way 
needs to be or should ‘be regarded .as forcing premature, irrevocable 
occupational decisions on persons who are not ready to make firm ; 
decisions. The right to change should be held as sacred as the 
importance of choosing. We can protect and encourage that right if 
we dedicated ourselves to this effort. | am convinced it would pay 
biz dividends in terms of both student behavior and student 
en performance on the college and university campus. 

I believe a career education resource center should be estab- 
wed on the campus of every college and university that holds 
education, as preparation for work, among its top/ ‘goals. Such a 
center, in addition to housing staff members“Gssigned to the 
admissions, orientation, career counseling, and placement functions, 
,would also house staff members required for work expérience and 
cooperagjve education programs. [t would ‘include, \among its 
faciliti ya) an extensive library -of occupational and self appraisal 
materials; (b) a caregr.simulation facility that would be available to 

‘students who, in the protess of career decisionmaking, want to 
explore what work would be liké in a particular occupation; and 
(c) interview rooms available for use by both faculty members and 


representatives from” business~and~industry “whoare- “visiting: with. — 


students about career plans. . 

4. I believe both work experience and cuegerative education * 
opportunities should be made available to students as part of the 
career decisionmaking process. Further,.1 believe students should 
receive college credit. for participating in such activities that 
recognizes the viability of combining a “learning to do” with a 
“doing to learn” emphasis in.the total educational program. While I 
“do, not, believe students should be required to participate in such 
programs. I am convinced that lageg numbers would elect to do so 
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_.More_emphasisthan-it-has-received-to-date->Falso tried to make it 


v 
were bonafide opportunities available to them. Such opportunities 


~ should represent both paid and unpaid experiences. 


5. I believe the business-labor-industry-professional community 
Should share responsibility with faculty members in helping college 
students understand and capitalize on relationships between educa- 
tion and work. To this end, I believe representatives from th 
business-labor-industry-professional community should, from time t 
time, be released from their regular’ places of employment to work 
on the college and university campus. There, their services ‘could be 
valuable in many ways including: (a) serving as resource persons to 
university faculty members concerned about relationships between 
education and work; (b) serving as consultants in .establishing and 


~ furnishing the career simulation facility; (c) serving as career advisors 


to stygents who wish to inquire about various occupational areas, 
either individually or in career seminars; and (d) serving as part of the 
career counseling and placement staff. This idea, in my opinion, 
would be even more viable if it included opportunity for faculty 
members to exchange positions with persons from the business-labor- 
industry-professional community for finite periods of time. As one 
who is currently participating in such an exchange program, I can 
assure you that I believe my current experiences will be helpful to 
me and to my students when I return to the university campus. 

Beginnings coudd be made on each of these five steps almost 
immediately without the necessity for great increases in expendi- 
tures. The primary cost would involve effort, not money. To invest 
in such costs holds high potential for paying valuable dividends. 


Concluding Statement 


This presentation has concerned itself with a series of pleas aimed 
at emphasizing education, as preparation for work, as a vital and 
viable goal of American higher education. I have tried to make clear 
my strong beliefs that, while this represents only one of a number of 
worthy goals for higher education, it is one that deserves and requires ai 
clear that I am, in no way, asking all colleges and universities to hold be 
or to cherish this goal. | am simply asking those who profess to hold 
this goal to do more than has been done to date to emphasize it, 
Second, I tried to make clear my belief that ample evidence pxists—*-~—~ 


» that demonstrates both the past failures of American Higher. 
. education to give this goal high priority and the current needs of 


students that call for such an emphasis. Third, I purposely inserted 
thrée of my’ personal biases regarding Basic needed directions for 
change in American higher education. I did so primarily, because each 
holds great’ implications for affecting the ability of any institution to 
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effectively emphasize education, as preparation for work. Finally, I - 
presented five action steps that any college or university could take 

almost immediately if they chose to respond positively to challenges 

presented here. 

I would close with the same admonition wjth which I began this 
presentation - namely, “if the shoe fits, wear it.” I am convinced, if 
considered soberly and objectively, this shoe does indeed “fit” a + 
great many institutions in whole or in part. I hope that the initial 
resentment these words are certain to’provoke will not delay long the 
thoughtful consideration of these pleas. 
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